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y the members have continued their activities im promoting 
bjects of the organization. The present volume records 
e of the papers read at the open meetings of the Society and 
e] duces some of the clippings gathered from old periodicals 
and now being kept. 


a4 i 
jg 

The attention of the Government and of the people has been 
n to the neglected state of the old military cemetery on 
ngton Heights and the imminent danger of its total destrue- 
yy iconoclasts. As a consequence steps have been taken which 
e trust will result in the preservation and beautification of what 
left of these historic grounds. Burlington Heights might, 
h little effort, be made one of the most attractive spots in the 
inty, even now, in spite of neglect and vandalism. It supplies 
st unrivalled viewpoints of beautiful scenery to north and 
to east and west, as varied as it is charming. Land and 
ater, tree clad slopes, valleys and green meadows aud fields of 
waving grain, urban and suburban scenes in every direction. 


__ Another of the accomplishments of the Society has been the 
acing, at a cost of some hundreds of dollars, of a memorial in 
sso Park, on the north shore of Hamilton Bay, to commem- 
te the landing, near that spot, of Sieur La Salle and his asso- 
es in 1669, the first visit of white men to the shore of Hamilton 
y of which there is any authenticated account. Through the 
s of Mr. John Wallace, a very active member of our Execu- 
» last year, we secured a very large and suitable boulder on 
_ which to place a tablet. This the Society had transported to the 
Pa -; the Park Superintendent had it suitably mounted on a 
| undation of cement and small boulders. On the large boulder 
Wentworth Historical Society caused to be placed an ap- 
te and elegant bronze plate briefly stating the historical 
This tablet was designed, cast and placed by a local manu- 
turing firm. 


é . . - 
On Saturday, June 9, 1928, His Honor, Lieut.-Governor 
shutt, was introduced by President H. F. Fardiner to the 
e company of citizens who had gathered for the oceasion, and 
- an appropriate and interesting address, his Honor unveiled 
nemorial. Mayor Thos. Jutten and Mr. T. B. McQuesten, of 
ks Board, then spoke briefly and suitably, and Mr, Kirwan 


so 


The Wentworth Historical Society is see its activities - 
and living up to its motto, ‘‘Colligere et Custodire’’—‘‘ Gather 


and Keep,’’ and below we record a few items of local ‘‘history 
in the making’’ during 1923: Early in the morning of February 
23919238 an extr emicly cold day, occurred a very disastrous firers 
entirely destroying the Lister Block, corner of James and King 
William Streets, a very spectacular event, and the ice-clad walls 
continued to be an interesting picture for days afterward. The- 


site of this building is now oceupied by a fine six-story reinfore-_ 


ed, steel, cement and brick block, which will be completed in 
the Spring of 1924. 


On May 24, 1923, in the presence of a large crowd, near 
Stoney Creek, where the old King Street road is joined by the 


new Main Street highway to Queenston and Niagara, a fine 


monument in honor of the Canadian soldiers who fell in the war 
of 1914-18 was unveiled by the Lieutenant-Governor of Ontario. 
And on the 22nd of May the Governor-General, Lord Byng of 
Vimy, unveiled the Cenotaph erected by the Canadian Club. of * 
Hamilton in Gore Park Extension, in front of the City Post Office. 


In the autumn of 1923 there was opened on Dunsmure 
Avenue, near the eastern limits of this city, a well finished, well 
equipped School building, said to be the largest public school 
building in Canada. It has been named the W. H. Ballard School, 
in honor of the veteran senior school inspector of Hamilton. 


On the southwest corner of King and Queen Streets, where 
long ago stood the homestead of James Mills, one of the pioneers 
of Hamilton, a Masonic Cathedral of imposing appearance and 
oreat capacity was completed by the Scottish Rite Masons a 
dedicated in May, 1923. 


Another Collegiate Institute of very fine architecture is 
being erected on Main Street near Kenilworth Avenue, to serve 
the far eastern section of the city. It will probably be one 
sometime in 1924. 


To provide for the advanced education of the young people ; 


of the west end of the city in the not far distant future, the Board — 


of Education has wisely secured in good time a fine site for By, 


third Collegiate eS to be located in Westdale. 
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dom. Richard Cartwriglat, U. Ie. Ib. 


1759 1815 
BY JUSTUS A. GRIFFIN. 


| 


At Albany, in the Province of New York, on the 2nd of Feb- 
ruary, 1759—163 years ago—was born Richard Cartwright, who 
was destined to play a prominent part in the early history of 
this Province. His father, also named Richard, an Englishman 
of a respectable family, a genial and hospitable nature, was born 
in London, Oct. 18, 1720, and his mother, Joanna Beasley, born 
in Albany, N. Y., March 6, 1726, was of loyal Dutch parentage. 


Richard was a studious boy, fond of books, and after re- 
ceiving a good education decided that he would be a clergyman. 
But the American War of Independence, commonly called The 
Revolutionary War, altered his plans. Young though he was 
his thoughtful mind led him to warmly espouse the Royal cause. 
and as a United Empire Loyalist he played the part of a man in 
the conflict. He married Miss Magdalen Secord, who was born 
May 4,:1763, and died Jan. 4, 1827. He died in Montreal July 27, 
1815, and was buried there. 


At the close of the war he entered into partnership with 
Robert Hamilton in a mercantile business at Kingston, Upper 
Canada. Their business extended rapidly and after a few years 
they dissolved partnership and Hamilton established himself at 


‘Queenston while Cartwright continued the business in Kaing- 


ston, but they maintained an intimate friendship throughout 
their lives. 


George Hamilton, who made the first survey of town lots in 
this city and from whom it derived its name, was a son of Robert 
Hamilton. 


Mr. Cartwright kept copies of his letters in books, which are 
now preserved, being in charge of Queen’s University, King- 
ston. The contents give much interesting and reliable informa- 
tion regarding many of the early settlers in this province. 


I had the privilege of spending much time reading the letters 
in one of these books, covering the period April 28rd, 1799, to 
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October 4th, 1802. There are about eight hundred and fifty (850) 
letters in this volume—I did not read them all—some of them 
brief business letters, some combining business with friendly 
notes and comments, and others were dunning letters, but even 
the latter at times contained references that throw light upon the 
conditions then prevailing. 


I note first, that this young man—he was only 33 years of 
age when appointed a member of the Legislative Council of the 
Province of Upper Canada on its organization in 1792, and had 
already been in business and a Judge of Common Pleas for sev- 
eral years—-was very methodical. One indication of this fact is 
the existence of these letters, all carefully copied by hand. They 
were not made by use of copyable ink, tissue paper and a letter 
press, nor by carbon paper on a typewriter. The prompt re- 
plies to letters received is another evidence of method. The 
thorough grasp of an extended business as well as of puble 
affairs and interests, shows conclusively that here was a man of 
system. 


We are prone in this age to pride in our advancement and 
to regard the people of 100 years ago as having been slow and 
easy going. We hear talk of the rush and hustle that these mod- 
ern days foree upon the man of business. But after perusing 
these old letters one begins to doubt such statements. True it 
is, that there were no railroads, telegraph lines, telephones, 
trolley lines nor automobiles. But some of us have had experi- 
ences where none of these things existed and where much work 
was accomplished expeditiously notwithstanding; where there 
was system and discipline without the use of filing cards and in- 
numerable forms. Such have been the experiences of the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company, of survey parties, of exploring and military 
expeditions. In Cartwright’s day there was not even a_ well 
organized postal service. But what a rush there was to bring 
the wheat, the flour, the pork, the potash and the furs to the ware- 
houses by teams of oxen and horses on clay and corduroy roads, 
by canoes and barges on rivers and lakes, from the distant farms 
and mills and forests. Then the hustle to load all these in the 
brigade of boats for shipment to Montreal, in order that as many 
trips as possible might be made in the season. 


On the arrival of the boats from Montreal, too, there were 
the imported goods to unload and store away and later to he re- 
shipped to the scattered settlements and trading posts to the 


west and the north by means of schooners, canoes and the before- 
mentioned wagon teams. 


a ee eo 
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Then there were the letters arriving to which answers must 
be sent by the returning boats, whether they were going east or 
west. Can you imagine a scene of greater activity or of greater 
need for system? What need for knowledge of conditions and of 
foresight to judge of the wants of the scattered population when 
ordering goods ahead for a year. Here let me quote from a 
letter which shows rejoicing for a peace treaty and at the same 
time some provision for changed conditions likely to result. 
How history repeats itself: 


Dee. 30, 1801. 
“Mo J. & A. MeGill, Montreal. 


B feel happy at the conclusion of peace, although the im- 
mediate effect must be to lessen the value of some part of our 
produce.’”’ 


And again, the next day, Dec. 31st, 1801, he writes to James 
McGill, Esq., Montreal: ‘‘Rejoice most sineerely whatever may 
be the effect on the mercantile operations of this country. That 
this will be in the end rather favorable I am induced to believe. 
But as its immediate consequences will be to lessen the value of 
one considerable branch of our remittance I regret that my order 
for last year was so considerable, and if you do not think it too 
late I would wish to countermand one-third of it, and a third 
part of it taken proportionately from all the different items.’’ 


Traders or merchants in all the settlements of this Province 
west of Kingston apparently were among Cartwright’s custom- 
ers. Among the people of this part of the country mentioned in 
his letters I found the following : 


Richard Beasley, with whom he had quite an extensive 
business and who was deeply in his debt. They were cousins, 
and it is said their wives were related. In writing, Cartwright 
sometimes addressed him as Dear Cousin, sometimes as Dear 
~ Richard, again as Dear Sir, and when annoyed it was Mr. Beasley, 
Sir ; Springer and J, B. Rousseau, James Secord (a brother- 
in-law), Robert Hamilton, of Queenston, General Count Joseph 
de Puisaye, Wim. Kent, of Saltfleet, near Stoney Creek, and Au- 
gustus Jones of Stoney Creek. 


He displays considerable knowledge of law and legal meth- 
ods, as is to be expected of a legislator and a judge, an office he 
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filled for many years, though without emolument.* Of deeds, 
mortgages and wills he shows considerable knowledge, evidently 
acquired by actual experience. But he does not appear to have 
entertained a very high opinion of lawyers. In one of his letters, 
Oct. 16th, 1799, to the Messrs. McGill of Montreal, he says: ‘‘I 
have so indifferent an opinion of our lawyers that I am not in- 
clined to have any concern with them, and at all events it will 
be best to let the matter lay over till Spring. I shall then have 
an opportunity of consulting the best of them in person. Perhaps 
when I see him (Mr. Dickson) and Mr. Hamilton in the Spring I 
may be able to do more than could be done by the gentlemen of 
the long robe.’’ 


On the 14th May, 1801, he wrote to a Mr. John Dunn: ‘‘To 
go to law in this case would be to throw away money to no pur- 
pose.’ 


There is not time on this occasion to quote all the letters of 
which I made notes, but a few of them may interest you, in com- 
paring the past with the present. 


On May 13th, 1799, he wrote to J. A. MeGill, Montreal, as 
follows: 


‘Our winter is but just leaving us. Yesterday morning the 
eround was covered with snow, and we can barely perceive that 
vegetation has begun. Such a severe season has not been known 
since the establishment of the colony.’’ 


“NOTE—The following extract from Court records gives evidence of 
the public service he was giving at the age of 31 years: 


‘*Court of Quarter Sessions, 
‘*Town of Kingston, 
‘*Tuesday, Jan. 12, 1790. 


‘*Present: Richard Cartwright, Neil McLean, Archibald McDonell, 
Nicholas Hagerman, Stephen Gilbert, Esquires. 


‘The Court having considered the great abuses arising from the un- 
limited sale of Spirituous Liquors by Tavern-Keepers in this district, to all 
manner of persons and at irregular hours, they do therefore order and 
adjudge the following condition shall be entered in the recognizances given 
by Tavern-Keepers previous to their obtaining a Licence:—‘That during 
the term of their said Licence they shall not entertam servants, or suffer 
Tradesmen or Laborers to abide in order to drink and tipple at their house 
longer than one hour in the day time; nor sell any Spirituous Liquors after 
the hour of nine o’elock at night in Winter, and ten o’elock in Summer.’ ”’ 
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aw This provinee furnishes little political novelty that can 
t any but ourselves. We are too obscure to attract atten- 
.; but our obscurity, like that of private life, does not preclude 
om enjoying those substantial comforts not always to be 
with in more dazzling situations. We look with anxiety, 
gh with confidence, at the amazing exertions which Great 
 «&B itain is making to rescue Europe from the grasp of the French.’’ 
ee grt 6 ie | 
3 a Substitute German for French in the last paragraph and 
ey pe ea true it was 115 years later. 


oe To Hon. Robt. Hamilton, Queenston, Oct. 26, 1799. Speaking 
of cargo of schooner, he says: 


i Se * 
“There are two horses and seven sheep on board for General 


Pee 
= +e ide Puisaye, which please send him as soon as they are unloaded.” 
ip sh To Gen. Count de Puisaye, Oct. 27, 1799 (in French). 
a are 2 
“Madame Cartwright sends her thanks for the delicious 
_ peaches (les péches delicieux).”’ 


a 


‘This is proof that peaches were grown in this province more 
than 120 years ago, though an obituary notice in a local daily 
stated of a man born about-1850 that he introduced peach grow- 
ha fing into this provinee. 


ss 


4 Ste ‘May 5, 1801, he writes to Messrs. McGill: ‘“‘If you could 
engage me some honest, handy fellow, able and willing to do 
anything about house or store, I should have no objection to give 
him eight dollars a month.”’ 


i ¢ 


To Robt. Hamilton, Oct. 27, 1801. Referring to some mittens 
he says: ‘‘No profit, but much satisfaction. ’’ 
eee Many of the letters were about flour which I find was sold 


ime i 7 = 


____-wholesale in 1801 for 35 shillings ($7.00) per barrel.* Butter and 
cheese was sold that year—export price—at one shilling (20 
<=. cents) per Ib. 


He does not appear to think much more of some of the news- 
papers than he did of the lawyers. July 29, 1799, he writes to 
. Hamilton: ‘‘I thank you for the sample of your Niagara 
_ But as I am already a subscriber to the papers of which 


hip *On Feb. 18, 1922, flour in Toronto was $7.00 to $7.50\per barrel. 
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this must necessarily be the copy, and as I cannot benefit by the 3 ; 


editor’s talents during the winter, I will save my four dollars 
for other purposes. 
my reasons to the printers who have been 
me two copies of their Constellation, for I do not wish to be so 
rude as to give them my strongest reasons for declining to benefit 
by their new lights, which is a dislike to their character.’’* 


To Robt. Hamilton, April 6, 1802: ‘‘Have the goodness to pay 
Mr. Tiffany for his paper what may be due and inform him that — 


I do not consider myself as a subscriber..”’ =f hae 
aie 


Mr. Tiffany was afterward a resident of Hamilton and a 
street here bears his name. : 


/ ' 

To J. & A. MeGill, he writes on February 17, 1802: ‘“Discon- — 
tinue my subscription to Quebec Gazette after the first of May 
ext. * Baek vate: 

Mr. Cartwright died in 1815 at the age of 56. During those 
years of a comparatively short life he had contributed in a won- 
derful degree to the progress of the country in business, in educa- 
tion, in social amenities, in legislation and in preserving order, | 
as a citizen and as a judge. It is to be remembered also that he 
neither sought nor received any remuneration for most of his 


publi¢ services. 

*NOTE—The first number of ‘‘The Canada Constellation”’ appeared 
July 20, 1799, ‘Published weekly opposite the Lion Tavern, Niagara. 8. & 
G. Tiffany, proprietors.’’ It lived one year, then died of starvation. 


You will oblige me by mentioning these as ~_ i “She 
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lamiltom’s Stome Age 


By H. F. GARDINER, M. A. 


| 


| 


Following is a copy of the address on Hamilton’s Stone Age, 
which was read at the thirty-second annual meeting of the 
Wentworth Historical Society, June 6th, 1922, by H. F. Gardiner : 


Shakespeare says there are ‘‘sermons in stones,’’ and one 
can find in an older book plenty of texts for the sermons, such as: 


“The bricks are fallen down, but we will build with hewn 
stones.’’—Isaiah ix. 10. 


‘The stone was cut out of the mountain.’’—Daniel ii. 45. 


‘“And they gave the money into the hands of them that did 
the work... . tothe carpenters and builders... . and 
to masons and hewers of stone.’’—II Kings xii. 11, 12. 


‘Ye have built houses of hewn stone.’’—Amos vy. 11. 


Hamilton, like other places in Canada, had its wooden age, 
of which a few relics are yet to be seen. The material was plenti- 
ful and cheap in the early days, and with a few simple tools and 
moderate mechanical skill the settler could construct a wooden 


house adequate to shelter himself and his family until he could 


afford something more substantial. I have been told that the 
first brick store in Hamilton was built at the north-west corner 
of King and John streets, in 1829, by Henry Griffin, of Grimsby. 
But what the late Ald. William Hancock used to call our ‘*‘moun- 
ting of stone’’ soon became an important factor in the develop- 
ment of the city. In making the roads down the side of the 
mountain, great quantities of stone were uncovered and removed 
—‘niggerheads’’ suitable for foundations, coarse stone for side 
and back walls, freestone that made neat window-sills and hand- 
some fronts for houses and stores, flagstones for sidewalks, stone 
that had only to be broken into proper sizes to make good 
macadam roads, or burnt to be converted into Lme. Between 
1840 and 1860, many beautiful stone residences were erected 
in Hamilton, as well as buildings designed for business purposes. 
Most of these are still occupied, though some have disappeared. 
There are detached houses, double houses, rows of houses, cot- 
tages; houses of which all four walls are of stone, and houses 
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that have stone fronts and brick side and rear walls; stone 
houses to which extra stories of brick have been added; stone 


churches, stone schools, stone hotels, stone banks, stone stores, 


stone factories; stone residences that have been converted into 
stores or offices, and stone stores that have long ago been diverted 
from their original purpose. 


In my walks about the city I have noted the location of 
many of the stone buildings, large and small, and the result of 
my observations and inquiries may prove interesting, especially 
to old residents. I cannot presume that the list will be complete, 
or the information exhaustive. Probably many mistakes will 
be made, and I shall weleome corrections and additional facts. 


STONE RESIDENCES. 


Let us begin with the George Hamilton house, at the forks 
of the old John street road up the mountain and the new road 
which turns to the east-—now called Arkledun avenue. Daniel 
Springer got the crown patent for lot No. 14, third concession, 
Barton, May 17, 1802. He deeded the 100 acres to his son John, 
who sold part of the farm to Thomas Dexter, who sold to James 
Durand, who sold to George Hamilton, Jan. 25, 1815. The first 
village lots sold by Mr. Hamilton were on John street, south of 
King street. He died in 1836, and his eldest son, Robert Jarvis 
Hamilton, born in 1812, became head of the family. In recent 
years the Hamilton house was the residence of the late Samuel 
Barker, M. P. 


On the west side of the steep John street mountain road is 
Arkledun, built in the forties by Richard Juson, hardware 
merchant, who had previously lived in the stone house at the 
south-east corner of King and Bay streets.’ His store was on the 
north side of King street, west of John street, until he built the 
fine stone store on the site of the present George Robinson 
department store on James street south. That building was oc- 
eupied as a hardware store by William McGiverin, Charles Cam- 
eron and John Proctor; as a printing office by the Spectator; and 
the late Frederick Watkins had a dry goods store there. Ju- 
son’s nail factory was a stone building at the north-east corner 
of Cannon and Hughson streets. It was later oceupied by J. H. 
Killey, manufacturer of steam engines, road rollers, ete. Mr. 
Killey went into partnership with William Osborne, and the 
works were moved to the north side of Barton street, east of 
Ferguson avenue. There the new pumping engines were built 
for the Hamilton waterworks, when the 20-inch main was laid 
in 1880-81. Mr. Killey anticipated the coming of the ‘‘horseless 
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carriage’’ and wrote many letters to the newspapers urging 
that Hamilton should be first in the field to manufacture what 
we now call automobiles. The site of the Juson nail factory 
is now covered by the showroom and offices of the Burrow, 
Stewart & Milne manufactory. Arkledun was owned and oceu- 
pied by Edward Browne, wharfinger and coal merchant; by 
James Turnbull, general manager of the Bank of Hamilton; and 
is now the residence of E. D. Cahill, barrister. When the Prince 
of Wales (King Edward VII) was in Hamilton in 1860, he lodged 
at Arkledun. There was then no fence between the grounds of 
Arkledun and those of Oakbank, the property of W. P. MacLaren, 
Mr. Juson’s brother-in-law, and part of the Prince’s suite lodged 
at Oakbank, and all ate there. Both the Juson and the Mac- 
Laren families were in England atthe time, but Mr. Adam 
Brown was in charge of the two houses, and he made all the ar- 
rangements for the entertainment of the royal party. 


Oakbank, on the east side of James street, was built by W. 
P. MacLaren and occupied by his family until the death of his 
son, Col. Henry Maclaren. It was then bought: from the Mac- 
Laren estate by J. M. Young, who was drowned when the Lusit- 
ania was torpedoed by the Germans. The present owner of 
Oakbank is Dr. Rogers. 


Ballinahinch, with spacious grounds at the corner of James 
street and Aberdeen avenue, was built by Aeneas Kennedy, the 
father of Reginald Kennedy, of the Hamilton Times. Parker & 
Kennedy’s store was just east of the site of the Provident and 
Loan building. Mr. Kennedy’s widow married Robert Ferrie, 
a son of Hon. Adam Ferrie. During her occupancy of the house, 
after Mr. Ferrie’s death, a flood of water came down the moun- 
tain side and dug a great gully through the grounds. The British 
regiment, then stationed in Hamilton, feeling under obligation 
to Mrs. Ferrie for permission to hold band concerts on the prop- 
erty, assisted to repair the damage. The name by whieh the 
’ house is now known was given it by Edward Martin (who bought 
the property from Mrs. Ferrie), after the home of his family in 
Ireland. The present occupant of Ballinahinch is Mr. Ker, of the 
Spectator. 


Colin Campbell Ferrie, an elder brother of Robert, built the 
stone house near the north-east corner of York and Oxford 
streets, afterward owned and occupied by Hon. Samuel Mills, 
and later by Anthony Copp. Cut in the stone over the front 
door is the inscription ‘‘C. C. F.—1836.’’ Mr. Ferrie’s land, 
west of Queen street, extended from York street to Burlington 
Bay. 
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East of Queen street, just opposite Mr. Ferrie’s grounds, — 
was the stone residence of Thomas Stinson, now replaced by a 
row of brick houses. One of the stone outbuildings, facing the 
Tuckett factory, is now Pringle’s warehouse. 


Inglewood, south of Aberdeen avenue and west of Upper 4 “ise 


James street, was built about 1850 by Archibald Kerr, of the 
-firm of A. & T. C. Kerr. On retiring from business, A. Kerr 
settled near Edinburgh and sold or leased Inglewood to T. C. 
Kerr. Later Miss May bought the place; then John Stuart, then 
W. D. Long, then W. J. Southam. In Mr. Stuart’s time, the Mar- 
quis of Lansdowne, governor-general of Canada, was entertained 
at Inglewood. ' 


John Brown built Highfield, south of Aberdeen avenue and 
west of Bay street, which he afterwards sold to Hon. James 
Turner. After Mr. Turner’s death the house was utilized as a 
school for boys, under the superintendence of Mr. Collinson. 


Just north of Oakbank stands a handsome stone house built 
by W. F. Findlay, of the firm of T. C. Kerr & Co., in which Col. 
Henry Maclaren lived for many years. It was sold to Mr. Fisher, 
of the Toronto, Hamilton & Buffalo Railway, and is now owned 
and occupied by Cyrus Birge. 


& 


Facing the eastern end of Herkimer street, on James street, 


is the residence of W. A. Wood. This house was built by David a: £ ey 
Law, of the firm of Young, Law & Co., and sold to J. G. Forster; lane 
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then to Joseph Price, of the Great Western Railway, and later \ ras 


to Hon. A. T. Wood. Before Mr. Law built the house, the land 
- was owned by D. C. Gunn, father of the late R. L. Gunn. About 
the time the Great Western Railway was built, Mr. Gunn under- > 
took the construction of locomotives in Hamilton im a stone G 
building east of Wentworth street north, afterwards used by 
Thomas Lawry as a packing house, and by Waddell & Carpenter 
in the manufacture of sewer pipes. A portion of that building 
is still visible. 


Mr. Bigelow lived in the stone house just north of My. 
Wood’s, later occupied by Mr. Parker, of the Meriden Britannia 


Works, and by Mrs. Grantham. Mr. Bigelow’s crockery store i ‘ 


was on King street, just west of the present Bank of Commerce, 
and he had a stone warehouse, which is still standing, on Jack- 
son street, between James and Hughson streets. - Es 


John Young built and lived in the house on Upper Joh z 
street, now known as St. Joseph’s Hospital. He had previously 


. 


lived at the corner of Main and James streets, where the Hamil- eS: ae 


ton Club is now located. =. Vg eae 
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A igs et _ At the upper end of Arkledun avenue, north side, near the 


‘stone house erected by Mr. Carpenter, of Gurneys & Carpenter 

2 _ and called by him Rock Castle. John Brown, of the firm of Korn 

Brown & MacKenzie, lived there later, sueceeded by Hon. Don- 

4 ald MeInnes. Thomas Robertson, M.P., afterwards Judge, 

_ ——sébought the place and changed the name to Rannoch Lodge, after 

_-_-— the residence of his ancestors in Scotland. Mr. Carpenter built 

a for an office—-not a church—that funny stone building on John 

< pas abe adjoining the Gurney foundry, north of Kine William 
<n s astrest, 


e. ou West of Rock Castle, on the same side of the road, is a house 
that was occupied, and probably built, by Edward Donnelly; 
afterwards owned by John Barry, Thomas Axworthy and Wil- 

liam Ramsay. 


eae! The two handsome stone houses, facing north on Arkledun 

avenue, just east of the Barker residence, were built and occupied 
_ by the brothers, Edward and Charles Gurney. The contractors 
were Melville & Herald. 


Going east from the head of the Jolley Cut, on the south 
side of Concession street, you come to a stone house that was 
built by James Jolley. He had lived on John street south, op- 

-———s posite Court House square, but Mrs. Jolley’s health was not 
---—s good, and Dr. Gerald O'Reilly, who then lived at the north-west 
~~. gorner of King and Mary streets, recommended a change of air. 
Mr. Jolley rented a house on the mountain, and the change was 
_--—s« so: beneficial that he resolved to build there. The fact that Mrs. 
Bt ao Jolley lived to the age of ninety-four voes to prove that Dr. 
— ————s O’Reilly’s advice was good. 


aie Going west on Concession street to the head of the mountain 
road, one sees through the gateway a handsome stone residence, 
———--—s built by John Bradley, stepfather of John Patterson, who after- 

--—s wards built the house on Hess street, south of King, now owned 
and occupied by W. C. Breckenridge. The late George H. Gil- 
__ lespie, partner of Adam Brown in the wholesale grocery business, 
lived for many years in the Bradley house on the mountain. Mr. 
Bradley owned much property in the central part of the city. 
_-—s- Melville, Herald & White were the builders of the Jolley and 
———s Bradley houses on the mountain. 


3S oe 
ss West of the present asylum property on the mountain is 
Barton Lodge, which was the residence of Colonel Gourlay, and 
ss was oceupied for many years after his death by his widow and 
family. 
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Stil further west is Chedoke, built by W. Scott Burn. Long 
ago, C. J. Brydges, general manager of the Great Western Rail- 
way, lived at Chedoke. It now belongs to St. Clair Balfour. 


On the north-east corner of James street and Charlton avenue 
is a stone house lone occupied by Sir Aemilius Irving, M. P., for 
Hamilton 1874-1878. This house was built by Mr. Titus, and the 
stones were not cut in the ordinary way, but sawed into shape 
in a yard on Hughson street, near Augusta street. For some 
reason the walls were afterward covered with plaster. 


The first-stone house on the south side of Charlton avenue, 
east of James street, is marked on an old map as belonging to, 
or occupied by, Mr. Griffin. Adam Brown, who lodged there at 
one time, says that, in the forties, Mr. Pringle, the lawyer ;.John 
Brown, brother of Adam Brown; A. Logie, afterwards county 
judge—father of the present Mr. Justice William Logie—and 
Mr. Griffin, of the Gore Bank, ‘‘kept bach’’ in the stone house on 
the south side of Hannah street, now called Charlton avenue, 
just east of James street. Messrs. Griffin and Logie bought the 
lots extending from Markland street to Concession street, now 
called Aberdeen avenue, east of Bay street. Mr. Griffin built 
the stone house facing Aberdeen avenue, which was sold to Judge 
Logie and then to H. W. Routh, partner of Adam Brown, and 
later to W. H. Gillard, who resided there until his death. Mr. 
Logie built a brick house on the Markland street side’ of the 
property. 


Facing the end of Hughson street, on Charlton avenue, the 


house occupied by the late W. A. Robinson for the last half cen-. 


tury was the property of C. L. Helliwell, whose store was on the 
corner of King and Hughson streets, where the Provident and 
Loan building now stands. 


East of Mr. Helliwell’s house on Charlton avenue lived John 
Galbreaith, who with D. B. Galbreaith kept store on King street, 
just east of the present Connaught Hotel. Galbreaith’s Terrace 
was built on John street, north of Barton street. 


Dennis Moore owned and occupied the stone house on Charl- 


ton avenue, near John street, now part of the estate of the late 


Mrs. G. H. Bisby. 


Merksworth, the late Mrs. John Crerar’s house on the north- » 


east corner of Herkimer and Macnab streets, was built by James 
Osborne, and occupied by T. C. Kerr and by Frederick Brough- 
ton, general manager of the Great Western Railway, Resta it 
was purchased by Mr, Crerar. 
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_ The Church of the Ascension parsonage, on the south side of 
_ Charlton Avenue, between Macnab and Park streets, was built 
___ in the fifties with money raised by the ladies of the congregation, 
the building lot being donated by Richard Juson. 


‘ . ee ___ The stone house on the south-east corner of Park and Her- 
‘Setar $6, _ kimer streets was built by Donald Nicholson for a manse for 
~~ St. Andrew’s (now called St. Paul’s) Church. 
~~ Atho] Bank, the house on the north-east corner of Queen and 
ng Herkimer streets, was built by its present owner and occupant, 
-. William Murray, the bard of St. Andrew’s Society. The lot is ~ 
high above the street and surrounded by a stone wall. 


Mrs. Robert Thomson’s house, on the west side of James 
street, with grounds extending from Duke to Robinson street, 
was built by Colin Reid, in imitation of Sir Walter Scott’s Ab- 
botsford. James Reid and his sister sold the place to Mr. Thom- 
son. Colin Reid was a lawyer and James Reid a manufacturer 
of first-class furniture, with his factory and residence at the 
south-east corner of King and Park streets, where Mr. Souter 
now carries on business. f 


George S. Papps built the stone house on the south-east 
corner of Bold and Bay streets, and sold it to the late Mrs. 
_ Ewing. 


The stone house on the south-east corner of Jackson and 
Macnab streets was built by Daniel MacNab, who sold it to his 
son-in-law, George Lowe Reid, chief engineer of the Great West- 
ern Railway. Later, it was purchased by Charles Magill, who 
was mayor of Hamilton for several terms and also represented 
the city in parliament before and after Confederation. Dr. and 
Mrs. T. H. Husband live there now. Daniel MacNab kept a 
__ hardware store on King street, just east of MacLaren’s grocery, 
< _ where the Canada Life building now stands. 


NP as Mrs. MeQuesten’s house on the south-west corner of J ackson 
- and ~Maenab streets was built by R. O. Duggan, who sold it to 
RY pesca Calvin McQuesten, grandfather of ex-Ald. Thomas B. Mc- 
“ Questen. . 
4 Hon. Samuel Mills owned and occupied the large stone house 
-——son: the south-west corner of Main and Charles streets. Mr. Mills 
4 * donated Harvey Park to the city. 
4 at wg: i’ . % 1 : RY 
pts = The house on the south side of Main street, between Caro- 
_~ line and Hess streets, occupied in recent years by Mr. and Mrs. 
oh. oo Robert Campbell and: their family, was built by J. C. Macklin, 
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of the firm of T. C. Kerr & Co., on a lot purchased from Mrs. 
Cawthra, a daughter of Hon. Samuel Mills. 


Wesanford, the residence of Mrs. Sanford, on the east side 
of Caroline street, with grounds extending from Jackson street 
to Hunter street, was the home of Edward Jackson. The house 
was rebuilt by the late Hon. W. E. Sanford. 


On the west side of Caroline street, just opposite Wesanford, 
is the residence of William Southam, which was built by Tristram 
Bickle, whose drug store was on the north side of King street, a 
little east of James street. Bishop Fuller lived m this house for 
many years. 


John W. Bickle, son and partner of T. Bickle, built the 
house now occupied by Mrs. Greening, on the north-west corner 
of Jackson and Caroline streets. Judge Robertson lived there 
for some time. 


George E. Tuckett built the house at the south-east corner 
of King and Ray streets and lived there until his death. His 
factory was on the north side of King street, east of Bay street. 
A few years after the retirement of Mr. John Billings from the 
firm, Mr. Tuckett and his son built the large factory on Queen 
street, north of York street. 


The stone house on the north side of King street, east of 
Ray street, with a double house on eaeh side of it, belonged to 
Mrs. William Smith, a sister of Hon. Samuel Mills, whose hus- 
band wrote and published ‘‘Smith’s Canada,’’ about 1850. 


The residence of Bishop Dowling, on King street, opposite 
the Tuckett homestead, was built by Mr. McIntyre, a brother-in- 
law of John Young. It was occupied for many years by Alex- 
ander Harvey, of the wholesale grocery firm of Harvey, Stuart 
& Co. . 


Dundurn Castle, on York street, opposite Hamilton Ceme- 
tery, was built by Sir Allan MacNab before 1850, on the site of 
the dwelling of Richard Beasley, an early settler and large land- 
owner. The gates, and the masonry to which they are attached, 
were purchased from the estate of George Rolph, of Dundas. 
Sir Allan MacNab died in 1862. Hon. Donald McInnes bought 
Dundurn about fifty years ago and sold the castle and beautiful 
grounds to the city in 1898. In Mr. McInnes’ time the Princess 
Louise and her husband, the Marquis of Lorne, then governor- 
general of Canada, were entertained at Dundurn. 


The stone house at the corner of Locke and Tecumseh streets 
was originally Dundurn Lodge. 
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On the north-east corner of Merrick and Park streets, where 
the Mclaren factory now stands, was a fine old stone house, 
once the property of T. Fisher and long occupied by James Simp- 
son, wholesale grocer, whose store was on MacNab street, near 
the James Stewart foundry. Lord Alex. Russell lived in that 
house when the Rifle Brigade was stationed in Hamilton. 


What must have been at one time a handsome residence— 
now almost in ruin—stands on the west side of Hughson street, 
between Picton and Macaulay streets. In its better days it was 
the residence of Michael Wilson Browne, who owned a lot of 
wharf property and was a candidate for parliament in the 
seventies. 


George Roach, at one time mayor of Hamilton, and for a 
long time chairman of the Hospital Board, built the house on 
Barton street, between Macnab and Park streets, still occupied 
by members of his family. 


Duncan MacNab occupied the stone house on the north-east 
corner of Cannon and Mary streets. He was connected with the 
Buchanan firm. One old resident states that this house was con- 
structed with stones that had formed part of an old post-office 
building on James street, and was long oceupied by Mr. Atkin- 


-son, pork packer. 


he house on the north-east corner of Cannon and Wentworth 
streets was built for Mr. Milne by John Taylor. 


The home of the Myles family stands on the south-east corner 
of Hunter street and Victoria avenue. 


Mrs. Pigott’s house on Wentworth street, opposite the end 
of Stinson street, was built by J. H. Davis, wool merchant, about 
1865. 


The second house west of Victoria avenue, on the north side 
of Main street, was built by Thomas Jackson for his own home. 


The clergy of St. Patrick’s church reside in the stone house 
at the north-east corner of Main street and Victoria avenue. It 
was built by Contractor Dunn. 


F. W. Fearman built the stone house on the south side of 
Stinson street, at the head of East avenue, and lived there unti! ° 
his death. The house was enlarged in 1876. 


F. B. Kilvert, M.P., who was collector of customs at the 
time of his death, lived on Stinson street, at the head of Emerald 
street. 
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The house at the corner of King street and Proctor Boulevard, 
long occupied by John Proctor, was built by Robert Middlewood, 
of the firm of Grant & Middlewood, proprietors of the Spring 
Brewery. The front door used to face King street, but the main 
entrance is now on Proctor Boulevard. 


John Harvey, wool merchant, lived in the stone house .on 
the north side of Robinson street, a little west of Macnab street. 
His place of business was on James street, immediately north of 
the Royal Hotel, in the stone building said to be the original 
unit of the Fisher & MeQuesten foundry, afterward enlarged 
to cover the land now occupied by the Royal Markets building. 


The white house on the south-east corner of Hunter and 
Macnab streets was at one time the home of William McMillan, 
fuel agent of the Great Western Railway, father of Senator 
James McMillan, of Detroit. It was rebuilt by William Stewart, 
son of James Stewart, of the Macnab street foundry firm, and is 
now a music school. Mr. MeMillan and Mr. James Buntin, 
founder of the wholesale business now known as Buntin-Gillies 
Company, were active in procuring the bell for Macnab Street 
Presbyterian Church. Mr. Buntin lived near the head of Hmer- 
ald street. On Hunter street, just east of the MeMillan-Stewart 
place, is another stone house. 


The manse of the Macnab Street Presbyterian Church is just 
south of the chureh building. Both are of stone. 


The stone house on James street, farther up the hill than the 
reservoir, was built by Mr. Russell, who owned a freestone quarry 
in that locality. 


The. main building of the Aged Women’s Home, on the east 
side of Wellington street, south of Young street, was built for an 
orphans’ home, Mrs. Edward Jackson being a leading spirit in 
the financing. The property had belonged to Hiram Clark. 


Dr. Rosebrugh’s house, on the west side of James street, 
between Jackson and Hunter streets, originally intended for St. 
Andrew’s Church manse, was the residence of H. C. Baker’s 
father—the founder of the Canada Life Assurance Com- 
pany; later of Andrew Milroy, of A. G. Ramsay, and of Dr. 
Rosebrugh, father of the present occupant. This house and the 
stone cottage just west of it used to front on Jackson street (then 
called Maiden Lane), before the Baptist Church building ob- 
structed the passage. 


The stone house on the south side of King street, between 
Ray and Pearl streets, was the residence of John Mills; after- 
wards of Mr. Davidson, accountant, and of William Kavanagh. 
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i Another stone house, one block further west, now has a 
brick store in front of it.. 


A stone house on the north side of Markland street, a little 
east of Bay street, was built by John Brown for his mother. It 
was sold to William Wallace, of the Great Western Railway. 


Among other noticeable stone houses is one of peculiar shape, 
on the south side of Hunter street, between John and Hughson 
streets; a large stone house on the east side of Charles street, 
between Jackson and Hunter streets; one on the south-east cor- 
ner of Park and Cannon streets; one on the south-east corner 
of Cannon and Macnab streets. 


On the south side of Forest avenue, between Hughson and 
John streets, is a house that was the home of F. J. Rastrick, 
architect. 


A stone house stands on the south side of Charlton avenue 
extension, east of Wellington street, on one of Hiram Clark’s 
mountain terraces. 


Another, at the north-west corner of Augusta and Hughson 
streets, was the home of Dr. Willham Craigie; a large house at 
the north-west corner of Sanford and Rutherford avenues, at one 
time occupied by Mr. F. A. Ball, insurance. agent, and later by 
F. H. Lyneh-Staunton; the stone farmhouse of Joshua Brethour, 
on the east side of Ottawa street, north of Roxborough avenue. 


On the west side of Grant avenue, between King and Main 
streets, is the Peter Grant homestead. 


There is a stone house on the south side of York street, be 
tween Pearl and Locke streets; a two-story stone house on the 
north side of Hunter street, between Spring street and Ferguson 
avenue; another on the east side of West avenue, between Wil- 
son and Evans streets; another on the north side of Duke street, 
between Bay and Caroline streets; another on the east side of 
John street, north of Augusta street; another on the north side of 
King William street, west of Ferguson avenue. 


STONE DOUBLE HOUSES. 


Semi-detached, or ‘‘double,’’ stone houses were erected in 
many parts of the city, some of them being handsome and com- 
modious, such as those on the west side of John street, north ot 
Forest avenue; the pair on the north side of Duke street, between 
James and Macnab streets, in one of which lived Robert Service, 
of the wholesale firm of Service & Wyld, who used to entertain 
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the guests at the St. Andrew’s Society banquets with recitations 
from Marmion. 


Another pair, on the south side of Augusta street, between 
James and Hughson streets, in one of which Mr. Ambrose, music 
teacher, used to live; on the east side of James street, between 
Augusta and Young streets, belonging to J. M. Rousseaux and 
Mr. Ross; on the south side of Bold street, between James and 
Macnab streets, in one of which Isaac McQuesten used to live; 
on the north-east corner of James and Jackson streets; on the 
south side of Rebecca street, between Ferguson avenue and Mary 
street; on the west side of Hess street, between George and Main 
streets, built by Robert Gordon, son-in-law of Robert McElroy ; 
on the south-west corner of Main and Hess streets, a large stone 
double house built by Robert McElroy, who lived in one of them. 
The father of Maitland Young lived in the other. Mr. McElroy 
owned much central property in Hamilton. He was the opponent 
of Hon. Isaac Buchanan in the by-election after Mr. Buchanan’s 
appointment to the presidency of the council. 


Two double houses on King street, near Ray, which belonged 
to Mrs. Smith, have been referred to. One part of the double 
house on Market street, between Park and Bay streets, used to 
be the residence of Captain Harbottle. 


The double house on the east side of Ferguson avenue, north 
of Cannon street, was the property of Peter and John Ferguson. 

On the south-east corner of Charles and Hunter streets lived 
L. D. Birely. His wife was a daughter of James Gage, on whose 
farm the battle of Stoney Creek was fought in 1813. 


On the south side of King William street, east of Mary street, 
is a double house built by John Taylor, who lived in part of it. 


Between James and Hughson streets, on Cannon street, op- 
posite Knox Church, a double house. 


On Catharine street, facing the end of Gore street, a double 
house, once occupied by Charles and Edward Magill. 


* On the south-west corner of Bay and Robinson streets is a 
double stone house, in half of which Mr. Morson used to live. 


_. South of Barton street, on the east side of Locomotive street, 
is a large double stone house, which used to be Richard Creed’s 


tavern. 
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ROWS OF HOUSES. 


South, of Charlton avenue, on the east side of James street, 
a row of stone residences, built before 1850 by John Young, 

ather of J. B. Young, who is still living in Hamilton (1922), 
His row was known as Portland Place. Adam Brown lived in 
_ one of them immediately after his marriage. William Bellhouse 
i“, oa lived in the house next to the Bigelow property. Mrs. Jarvis, 
1, ea sister of Sir Aemilius Irving and mother of Aemilius J arvis, now 
-_- of Toronto, lived for many years in the house at the corner of 
+s _ Charlton avenue. Other residents in this row were John Riddel, 
é Mr. Routh, James Watson and Rev. John Hebden. | 


—~—~—S- On ‘the east side of John Street, beginning at the north 
ad er of Forest avenue, is a row of five well-preserved stone 
hes _ houses. Robert Griffith used to live in one of them. 


me Herkimer Terrace, on the south side of Herkimer street, a little 
~ —. west-of James street, and F. W. Gates added another to the 
_. \ western end of the row. Sheriff Thomas, father-in-law of T. C. 
eas ae used to live in the one now owned and occupied by H. C. 
>) Baker. Mts. J. E. O'Reilly recently sold the one nearest to James 
ae i street,” 


~  —————s he row of houses known as Sandyford Place, on the south 
rie ae side of Duke street; west of Macnab street, was built by Donald 
- _ Nicholson. The widow of Peter Hunter Hamilton sold the prop- 
-_ érty in 1854.to Joseph Hamilton, who sold it to Donald Nichol- 
— son in 1855. He sold one of the houses to Edward Martin in 


houses in this row were Plummer Dewar, James Watson, Alex- 
--—-— ander Harvey, Alexander Turner, J. H. Greer, C. J. Hope, T. H. 
Macpherson and George Hope. 

hiate ae On the west side of James street, between Bold and Duke 
oy oe Seu! ied by physicians. Hon. Samuel Mills at one time owned 
oe oe of ae and George Murison owned others. John A. Orr 
et ted used to live in the house at the corner of Bold street, with Ed- 
-__- mund Scheuer next to him. Joseph Mills, the hatter, lived nearer 
to the Duke street end of the row. Other well-known citizens 
Daken who lived in that row were John B. Young, William Leggo, 
lawyer and author; George ‘Taylor, manager of the Bank of 
British North America; Robert Milroy, bank manager; Mr. 
-—s- Whish, organist Central Presbyterian Chureh; Mrs. Bellhouse, 
her of George Bellhouse; Mrs. Young, mother of George and 
n B: Young, and Walter. R. MacDonald, who married a 


iu 


streets, is a row of ten stone houses, many of which are now oc- © 
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The row of four stone houses on the west side of James 
street, between Bold and Hunter streets, is said to have been 
erected by Dr. Rae, the celebrated Aretie explorer, who came to 
Hamilton to visit his two brothers. William Leggo, Mrs. Young, 
Dr. MeDonald, Dr. Malloch, Dr. Crooker and Mr. Webber are 
remembered as former occupants. William Birkett, of the firm 
of Thomson, Birkett & Bell, father of the celebrated Dr. H. 8. 
Birkett, of Montreal, lived in that row. 


Three of the five houses in the row, on the south side of 
Hunter street, west of Hughson street, belonged to Mr. Donnelly, 
and afterward to John Barry. The two at the west end of the 
row belonged to Richard Bull, msurance agent. 


Three stone houses, on the west side of Macnab street, north 
of Bold street, were occupied in days gone by by John Turner, 
Lioyd Mewburn and other well-known business men. 


Three stone houses in a row on the west side of Catharine 
street, north of Rebecca street, and three on the east side of 
Catharine street, between Gore street and Cannon street, were 
considered very desirable residences half a century ago. 


Three houses on the north side of Merrick street, between 
Park and Bay streets, once belonged to W. Kirkendall. Sir John 


Hendrie. ex-Lieutenant-Governor of Ontario, was born in the. 


middle house of that row. 


Three houses facing Barton street, on the north-west corner 


of Hughson street, were the property of T. Rae many years ago. 
Edward Browne lived in one of them and Joseph Hobson in an- 
other. 


On the west side of John sti eet, between Strachan street and 
the Grand Trunk Railway, are three or four stone houses. 


Palmerston Terrace, on the south side of Jackson street, 
west of Park street, was built by Donald Nicholson, in the fifties, 
Mr. Rastrick being the architect. Judge Burton lived in one of 
those houses. Another was a fashionable school for young ladies, 
with Miss Samuel and afterwards Mrs. Hunter in charge. 


STONE COTTAGES. 


When stone was the favorite material for building, many 
stone cottages were erected in Hamilton, some of them with 
basement kitchens, so that the heat from the wood cook-stove 
could pass through a drum stove in the living room above. 
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ong those remaining are a cottage on the south side of Main 
‘between Catharine and Walnut streets, occupied by John 
ood and Hugh Murray in turn—now a music school; a neat 
ge on John street south, opposite St. Joseph’s Hospital, in 
h P. T. Ware, jeweler, and afterwards Mr. Luxton used to. 
p> Myr. Ware’s store was on King street, where the Stanley : 
ils store is now. Another cottage is at the south-east corner 
of John street and Forest avenue; one on the south side of Can- 


2 2 ohn Macleod, assessment commissioner; one on Bay street, 
mae street; one on Macnab street, between Simcoe and Ferrie streets ; 
mare 
‘a ide of Catharine street, between Forest and Charlton avenues ; 


£ 


ei our on the south side of Forest avenue, east of Catharine street ; 


paar c= one on the south side of Young street, between Walnut street 
se Ferguson avenue ; one on the north side and one on the south 
side of Rebecca street, west of Ferguson avenue; one on the 
tes north-west corner of Macnab and Colborne streets, and one on 
aie the south side of York street, west lof Bay street. A large stone 
a cottage, which stood at the head of Wentworth street, east side, 
— was built by Michael Aikman for his daughter, Mrs. Aitken. It 
ow as later oceupied by William Bellhouse, George D. Griffin, Brant 
 Sero and M. Pigott. The site is now covered by brick dwellings 
and Cumberland avenue runs through the grounds. Other stone 
cottages are to be found on the north side of Robinson street, 
7 between Caroline and Hess streets ; one on the north side of Hun- 
— tet. street, between Walnut and Ferguson avenue ; two on the north 
pace, side of Duke street, between Bay and Caroline streets; one on the 
erp west side of Park street, south of the Gas Company’s office ; two on 
the west side of Catharine street, between Cannon and Robert 
a streets; one on the south-west corner of King and Margaret streets. 
> Captain Henery, chief of police and first governor of the jail 
ie? OTL Barton street, used to live in the stone cottage on the south 
- side of King street, next to the railway on Ferguson avente. 
ss Phat cottage was built by Mr. Ireland, of the wholesale hard 
~*~. -ware firm of Bellhouse & Ireland, about 1848, for his own resi- 
. at dence: ‘There is a stone cottage on the east side of Macnay 
ae street, between Vine and Cannon streets. Dr. W : L. Billings 
gens lived in a stone cottage on the south-east corner 01 James and 
‘ Cannon streets, the site being now covered with briek stores. 
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STONE WORKSHOPS. 


The use of stone in the walls of factory buildings is no 
longer’ common, as it was in the time of Juson’s nail 
factory, Gunn’s locomotive works, the Great Western Railway 
car shops and Osborne’s malt house. Some of the old-timers 
are yet visible, such as Gurney’s molding shop on Catharine 
and King William streets, Moore’s molding shop on Catharine 
and Robert streets, James Stewart’s molding shop on Vine street, 
Copp Bros.’ molding shop on Bay street, north of York street. 
The original waterworks pumping house at the Beach is a stone 
building. The old Laidlaw foundry building on Mary street 
remains; also the vinegar factory on James street, between Hun- 
ter and Augusta streets. The old stone building on Liberty and 
Young streets was a cannery once upon a time; the stone build- 
ing on Jackson street, east of James, was a china warehouse; the 
stone building on the north-west corner of Barton and Elgin 
streets was the Webster sewing machine factory; the Pringle 
storehouse, on Queen street north, has been mentioned; the 
Schultz factory on York street, west of the Copp building, was 
once Rae’s bacon-curing factory; the McElroy building, at the 
south-east corner of Hunter and James Streets, was occupied by 
Her Majesty’s troops im the sixties, and was later the Gardner 
sewing machine factory. When the corer building was utilized 
as barracks for the soldiers, the three stone residences to the 
south were rented for officers’ quarters. The stone building at 
the north-west eorner of Cannon and Bay streets, in recent years 
a hotel, was Fred Schroeder’s cigar factory; the stone office 
building on Merrick street, west of the old Royal Hotel, was 
FWisher & MeQuesten’s tin shop; the old grist mill, at the south- 
east corner of Market and Park Streets, was Pronguey’s carriage 
factory; the stone building on the north side of King William 
street, between Catharine and Mary streets, was used as a store- 
house by the Buchanan firm; the part of the Sanford premises 
on King street, adjoining the Connaught Hotel, was the John 
Maepherson shoe factory, and the stone gas works on Mulberry 
street, between Park street and Bay street, are still in the ring. 
F. T. Brooks’ paint shop, on the east side of Mary street, south 
of King William street, was built for a private residence. 


STONE HOTELS. 


The Mountainview is one of the oldest. H. J. Lawry was the 
genial landlord in 1850. Thomas. Davidson kept the City Hotel 
in the stone building at the south-west corner of James and Mer- 
rick streets, recently torn down to make room for the Areade 
extension, before he built the Royal Hotel on the other side of 


\ 
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Merrick street, in 1857. There was a stone hotel at the corner 
of Vine and James streets, and several of them on Macnab street 
facing the market.- The Andrew Miller building on Macnab 
street, the front part of which is now occupied by Parke & Parke, 
was a hotel as recently as fifty years ago. The Burrows’ auc- 
tion building, on Rebecca street, east of James street, is said 
to have been built for Royal Hotel stables. The Dominion Hotel 
and the Franklin House have, or had, spacious stone stables on 
Market street; also the Hendrie Company. 


STONE: BANKS. 


The Gore Bank was located where the Bank of Commerce 
now does business, at the south-west corner of King and Hugh- 
son streets. The Bank of Upper Canada was at the north side 
of Vine street, corner of James street, the building being after- 
ward used by Col. McGiverin, D. B. Chisholm and the Federal 
Life Company. The Commercial Bank was on the site of the 

Spectator building, James street south. It was not a stone build- 
ing. The Bank of British North America oceupied the building 
on the south side of King street, east of James, more than seventy 
years ago. The Commercial Bank erected the building at the 
corner of James and Main streets, where the Bank of Montreal 
is now located. Before acquiring that building from the Merch. 
ehants Bank, the Bank of Montreal had the building on King 
street, west of James street, now occupied by the Royal Bank. 
The Bank of Hamilton and the Traders Bank used that King 
street building before the Royal. The Home Bank is located in 
the old postoffice building on James street north. 


STONE STORES. 


The James Jolley building and the three stores to the south 
of it, on John street, facing Princess square, come early on the 
list, because John street was part of the highway from Niagara 
to Ancaster before the James street road allowance was opened. 
Mr. Bull published the Gazette in the adjoining building. He 
built the stone printing office and residence on the Hughson 
street side of the square, afterwards Lovering’s Hotel, which 
was torn down to make room for the Wentworth Arms Hotel. 
Joseph Hoodless had a furniture store in the old Gazette build 
ing on John street, before he moved to the Gates building on 
King street west. Present occupants in that locality are Berm- 
Oe ingham, Boniface and Halford. 


Cc. C. and John Ferrie built the stone store on the west side 
‘ of Hughson street, south of the Bank of Commerce, in the forties, 
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which was occupied by James Turner & Co., wholesale grocers, 
until they moved to their present stand on Main street, which 
was built by Andrew Steven and at first intended for private 
residenees. 


The row of stone stores on the south side of King street, east 
of Charles street, had such occupants as McKeand, Forster, F. W. 
Gates, Lucas & Park and John Garrett in days gone by. 


The building on the north-east corner of John and Main 
streets, now the John A. Reche drug store, was the property of 
John White, and was occupied by Donald Stuart, grocer, who 
lost his life in the Desjardins accident, March 12, 1857. Succeed- 
ing him in the grocery were William and James Lottridge, R. B. 
Morrison, Kelly & Clark, and others. P. C. Blaicher bought the 
property from Mr. White and opened the drug store there in 1882, 
under the firm name of Blaicher & Reche. Mr. Reche subsequent- 
ly bought the building and Mr. Blaicher’s interest in the busi- 
ness. The hall upstairs was used by the Freemasons until the 
erection of the hall at the corner of James and Gore streets, fifty 
years ago. It then became the Germania Hall and is now used 
by the War Veterans. 


Young, Law & Co. built the fine wholesale store on the north- 
west corner of Macnab and Merrick streets. Thompson, Birkett 
& Bell conducted a wholesale dry goods business there. John 
Calder and the present occupants used it for a factory. R. A. 
Lueas, son-in-law of John Young, built the store afterwards 
oecupied by Lucas, Steele & Bristol, and James McIntyre, brother- 
in-law of John Young, built the store occupied by James Simp- 
son and J. E. Brown. 


The stone stores on the opposite side of Macnab street were 
built by Mr. MeKeand—some parts used for a while for the 
quartering of troops—and afterwards occupied by Lorimer, Wil- 
liam Lottridge, Lumsden Bros., Long & Bisby, Walter Woods, 
Brown, Routh & Co., and Balfour & Co. 


Buchanan, Harris & Co.—afterward Buchanan, Binney & 
MacKenzie—used the buildings on both sides of Catharine street, 
north of King street, in the good old days. You would have to 
elance into the alley east of Catharine street to realize how much 
stone was used in the original construction of the Buchanan 
place, but the side wall of the Adam Hope & Co. building, on 
the west side of the street, shows what these buildings looked 
like in their palmy days. 


The John Lennox store, on the south side of King street, 
facine the Gore, is in the building erected more than seventy years 
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ago by A. and T. C. Kerr, whose property extended to Main street. 
After the death of T. C. Kerr, the business was conducted by A. 
Dunean & Co., and later by Knox, Morgan & Co. The wholesale 
dry goods business drifted away from Hamilton after the Me- 
Innes fire in 1879. 


The Lister block on James street, north of Kang William 
street, was built by Webber Bros. for Joseph Lister, when the 
location of the Great Western depot on Stuart street was ex- 
pected to divert trade from John street to James street. 


The stone building on King street, east of the Provident 
and Loan offices, was the wholesale grocery of Harvey, Stuart 
& Co. Another stone building in that block is oceupied by Mr. 
Junor. 


West of James street, on the south side of King street, are 
two stone stores, one on each side of Finch Bros. 


On the north side of King street, between Park and Macnab 
streets, are some stone stores. On the north-east corner of King 
and Macnab streets is a building that belonged until recently to 
the Oliver. Springer estate. Charles Foster’s merchant tailor 
business was there. Later, Hazell’s grocery. Mr. Springer was 
a lawyer. He lived ina stone house on John street, opposite 
Wesley Church, with William Boice as his neighbor, 


Cloke’s bookstore is located in a building erected by the 
late John Moodie. 


Several of the old stone stores on the north side of King 


street, between James and John streets, including the Clyde 


Block at the corner of Hughson street, and the hardware store, 
belonging to the Stinson estate, and occupied for many years 
by A. T. Wood and his successive partners, are still standing, 
though some of them are disguised with new fronts or added 
stories of brick. 


On the west side of John street, near King William street, 
is'a hardware store that used to be occupied by Young & Brother, 
dealers in plumbers’ supplies. They manufactured coal oil lamps 
sixty years ago. 


There are many two-story buildings, used as stores, on both 
sides of York street, between Macnab and Park streets, some ol 
which were once private residences. 


James H. Davis owned some of the stone buildings on Mae- 
nab street, between York and Merrick streets. 
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The stone store on the west side of Maenab street, between 
King and Market streets, so long occupied by F. W. Fearman 
and his sons, was earlier the wholesale grocery of W. G. and 
Samuel Kerr. 


The stone stores on James street, between the old postoffice 
and the Masonic building, were built by J. M. Williams in the 
seventies. 

The Raphael-Mack place, at the corner of James and Re- 
becca streets, was Mr. Furnivall’s fashionable tailor shop. It was 
used as a postoffice before the building to the north of it was 
erected by the government on the Ritchie property. 


The stores immediately north of the city hall stand.on land 
owned by the city. 


The stone buildings at the north-east corner of Market and 
Park streets and at the north-east corner of Macnab and Vine 
streets were built by Robert McElroy. A stone building at 
the northwest corner of Hughson and King William streets, once 
Alonzo James’ hotel, is now used as an agency for a wholesale 
house. 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 


Part of the stone wall of the old Mechanics’ Hall can be seen 
in the southern end of the Arcade building. 


The present court house, on the block surrounded by Main, 
John, Jackson and Hughson street, occupies the site of the old 
court house and jail. The new court house was built by William 
Hancock, with C. W. Mulligan as architect. The jail on Barton 
street was erected at the same time—in the seventies. 


The postoffice and customs building, at the south-west corner 
of King and John streets, built of Credit Valley stone, occupies 
the site of the D. McInnes wholesale dry eoods store, a hand- 
some building of Ohio freestone, which was burned down on 
August 1, 1879. Eh Van Allen was the contractor for the new 
postoffice building. 

The old custom house building on Stuart street, west of 
Macnab street, was built when Sir Allan McNab was member of 
parliament. | 

The stone city hall, of which James Balfour was architect 
and M. J. Pigott contractor, stands on the site of the old brick 
city hall, in which space was found for the police court and the 
office of the thief of police, as well as for a butter market in the 
basement. 
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OFFICES. 


The old Canada Life Assurance building, on the west side 
of James street, between King and Main streets, was built in the 
fifties, and for a time was leased to officers of the Rifle Brigade. 
It was sold to Henry McLaren, who sold it to Michael. Pigott, 
contractor. The new Canada Life building, on the south-east 
corner of King and James streets, built of Connecticut stone, is 
on the site of the W. P. McLaren wholesale grocery, which was 
for a long time occupied by (Adam) Brown & (George H.) Gil- 
lespie. 


On the south-east corner of King and Hughson streets the 
Provident and Loan building, Robert Chisholm, contractor, was 
preceded by a frame building, in which W. H. Glassco conducted 
a fur business. 


The Landed Banking and Loan building, on the north-east 
corner of James and Main streets, succeeds a brick building, in 
which the Spectator was published in the time of T. & R. White 
and of Lawson & McCulloch. 


STONE SCHOOLS. 


The Central School, on the block bounded by Bay, Bold, 
Park and Hunter streets, was opened in the fifties, and rebuilt 
about twenty-five years ago. 


The building on the east side of Caroline street, between 
Main and George streets, now a publie school, was the high school 
until the new Collegiate Institute was erected on the Ebenezer 
Stinson block, which was bought from the Wanzer estate. 


The stone building on Sheaffe street, west of Park street, 
now a school for girls, was formerly the Catholic Presbytery. 


STONE CHURCHES. 


Christ’s Church, on James street, between Robert aud Barton, 
dates back to 1835, but it was originally built of rough stone 
and has been rebuilt. Dean Geddes was the recior for many 
years. Among his successors were Rey. Messrs. Mockridge, Bland 
and Owen. 


The Church of the Ascension was opened in 1850 by Bishop 
Strachan, of Toronto, the building being locaied on a lot at the 
corner of John street and Maria street (now Forest avenue), 
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presented by Richard Juson. Rev. John Hebden was the first 
rector. After him the brothers Carmichael, Mr. Wade and Mr. 
Renison. 


St. Thomas’ Church congregation worshipped in a building 


on Emerald street before their fine stone church on West avenue | 


was built. 


All Saints’ Church, at the corner of Queen and King streets, 


was erected fifty years ago, the cost being provided for in the 


will of Hon. Samuel Mills. 


St. Paul’s Presbyterian Church, on the west side of James 
street, corner of Jackson street, was formerly known as St. 
Andrew’ s. It stands on the site of the old frame church, once 
surrounded by a graveyard. 


Knox Church, at the north-east corner of James and. Cannon 
streets, was built before 1850. Among its ministers were Prof. 
Young and Messrs. Robb, Irvine and Simpson. 


The stone Presbyterian church, at the corner of Macnab and 


Hunter streets, was erected by an overflow from the Knox con- 
gregation. Rev. Dr. Inglis and Rev. Donald Fletcher were 
among the ministers. 


The Baptist Church, at the corner of James and Jackson 
streets, was erected in 1878, the congregation having formerly 
worshipped in a church on Park street, between Merrick and 
Vine streets. 


A stone church, with a new brick front, stands on Macnab 
street, near Colborne street. 


St. Patrick’s Catholic Church, on King street, between Vic- 
toria avenue and Hast avenue, was dedicated in 1877. 


There is a small stone Baptist church on Hughson street 
north, and the Church of the Ascension supports a mission church 
on Walnut street, corner of Forest avenue. It was moved to 
that site from Wellington street, to provide a right-of-way for 
the railroad. 


The Methodists had a stone church on the north-east corner 
of Macnab and Merrick streets, but it was demolished in the late 
sixties, when Centenary Church was built, and the material was 
utilized to rebuild First Methodist Chureh at the corner of King 
and Wellington streets. 


Lake Medad and Its Legend 


BY PETER M. LAND. 


This beautiful sheet of water is not more than seven miles 
from the City, and, strange to say, is very little known, and the 
design of this paper is to reseue from oblivion, and bring to the 
notice of this Society, one of the most interesting spots in West- 
ern Canada. 


The Lake, whose name heads this article, ies about two and 
one-half miles north of the Town of Waterdown, and is reached 
by a good road, running from the city through Waterdown, and 
almost direct to the Lake, and the scenery along this road is of 
unequalled beauty, as many of the members, who have tramped or 
driven over it, can testify. The Lake lies in a basin, among the 
hills, and had neither inl?t nor outlet until a few years ago, when 
an enterprising miller cut a channel from it to a creek whicii 
took its rise nearby in order to get a better supply of water for 
his mill. 


Its shape resembles a heart, with the point towards the north. 
The shore is rocky on the east, and low on the other sides, gradu- 
ally rising to a line of rolling hills, once clothed with stately 
pines, now, alas, fallen before the axe of the lumberman. But 
a lovely clothing of cedar is left, and gives an air of peaceful 
beauty to the scene, and where, here and there, one hangs over 
the brink, its image is reflected in the clear, pure waters of the 
Lake, to which, the country traditions say, there is no bottom. 
But this I never attempted to prove. On the top of the rocky 
bank is an old Indian camp, deserted by them so long ago that 
over some of their fire holes pines have grown whose stumps 
measure 3 to 4 ft. across, and on some of which 250 annual rings 
have been counted, showing that the noble Red Men must have 
left their picturesque village about 300 years ago. That they 
occupied it for a length of time is proved by a burial eround 
on one of the rolling, gravelly hills above the camp, discovered 
a few years ago, and a number of relics and human remains taken 
out. It occupied about five acres of ground, and is now sown 
with wheat. Some of the skeletons had been dissected, for they 
were found entire, packed in copper kettles about 2 ft. in diam- 
eter and 8 in. deep, most of which fell to pieces on being handled ; 
but some have been taken out entire. 
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I was fortunate enough to obtain a skull, which had evidently 
belonged to the ‘‘oldest inhabitant.’’ The teeth had been lost 
by the owner so long that the cavity in the jaw bones had grown 
up, and left only one hole, where his ‘‘pet stump’’ had been— 


a ‘‘cherished one’’ no doubt, and the skull itself is twice as thick 


as any of the others found. The seams in it have disappeared, 
and it is solid bone. I did some excavating among the fire holes 
and found about a foot of fresh earth over them, on removing 
which I found them full of ashes, cinders, fragments of pottery 
and bones, gloriously mixed. The pottery very much resembled 
in composition the fire brick of today, being made evidently of 
pounded granite mixed with clay and rolled like dough in layers, 
and moulded and ornamented by hand. The shape is similar 
to that figured in the works on the subject, by Schooleraft and 
others, and some fragments In my possession are marked with 
their owner’s ‘‘totem.’’ The bones showed that they were good 
hunters, as most of them belonged to the deer; but I also found 
some of smaller animals and fish. In one of the holes a large 
number of clam shells were found, proving that there was. at 
least one epicure among them and that his nerves were weak, 
shellfish being a supposed specific. There were also ‘‘smokers”’ 
in those days, as some fine specimens of pipes were found, made 
mostly of the same material as the pottery; but one (which is now 
doing good service for a pale-face) is carved of a fine black 
stone, not to be found in this neighborhood, evidently a spoil of 
war. I have seen one from British Columbia made of the same 
stone. have a "i thon 


_. An Indian camp and burial place would be common-place 
without: a legend or tradition. connected with it, and of course 
this has-one, which tells us that: ‘‘Once on-a time’’ it was the 
head village of a powerful tribe of—well, I don’t know what 
tribe—a good many lay claim to it; so, for the purpose of. the 
story we will call them Iroquois, who, as this part of the country 
was justly called an Indian paradise, lived on the fat of the 
land—and water. Moreover, they waxed fat, and, of course, 
saucy, and then wicked. Now, I think the pale-face had some- 
thing to do with the’ last, or.the-copper kettles don’t tell the 
truth. Be that as if may, they :got so. bad that the neighbors 
really couldn’t put up with them, and so they left them to their 
own destruction.. When the neighbors had ‘gone away,- they,. of 
course, had: to. depend.on themselves for diversion, and at last 
they got so bad that the Great Spirit) Manitou- determined ‘to 
make an ‘example of them. Now. the vale oceupied by Lake 
Medad was then a-green glade; and was used by them as play- 
grounds, where they held their scalp dances ‘and war..dances, 
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and had their Council and torture posts set up. One night they 
were amusing themselves by roasting the old chief Quin-nib-ben- 
aw’s son. To be sure he deserved it, for he had persuaded the 
old man, who was ill, that he had a bad spirit in him, as no doubt 
he had, and told him he would kill it for him. But to prevent 
harm to himself he was to-hold one of the copper kettles in front 
of his body (about as much protection as a tin pail), while he 
stood ten paces off, and shot the spirit with his arrow. . The 
result surprised the old man, for the arrow did not stop in either 
the spirit or the kettle, but in the old chief’s heart, and the son 
at once made tracks. 


The tribe buried the old chief, and instead of a monument 
over him, they placed a reed in his mouth and up to the surface, 
and gave him his regular meals of soup through it. The son, 
coming on the sly to feed him in his turn (a point of honor among 
Indians), was caught, and at once put to the torture, as already 
told. Suddenly a rumbling noise was heard, then another louder 
one, and before they had time to get frightened even, came a 
blinding flash, a terrific roar, an awful shriek, and the whole 
tribe, glade, victim posts, scalps, and all, were swallowed up, 
and in its place lay a peaceful, smiling lake, full of splendid fish. 


_ Only a few of the tribe escaped. Probably they were braves 
who had been to lodge, or had just stepped out to see a man, 
for all the rest, squaws, papooses, and all, were out on the play- 
ground to see the fun, when the bottom dropped out, and has 
stayed out ever since, for as I mentioned before, no one has been 
able to find it, ‘‘they say.’ From that time no Indian would go 
near the place nor fish in the waters, for they said the devil was 
there, and they think so still; and the fish are the souls of the 
departed. The inference is that they went to the D——d. 


That is the legend, and certainly traditions of the elders tell 
of remarkable phenomena common to that point. Strange rumbl.- 
ings, resembling the roar of a train, heard at short intervals, 
from that direction during several years. At other times loud, 
booming reports like heavy cannon, would be heard. But now 
all-is changed. The plow has passed over the burial place. A 
saw mill has been built on the shore of the Lake. The fish have 
been nearly all caught out of it, and the noble Red man is fast 
becoming a tradition. 


Surlingtom ldeishts 
HISTORICALLY AND GEOLOGICALLY 


BY JOHN H. LAND 
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Lying as it does, a barrier between the Bay and the Marsh, 
this ridge of gravel, deposited ages ago, has a very marked 
place in the history of (1) the original owners, the Indians, (2) 
the early traders and settlers, (3) the defence of our country in 
1812, and (4) as the resting place of our dead. 


There is abundant evidence that this ridge, extending from 


the Valley Inn diagonally across the City to the Mountain at 


James street, was a favorite resting place of our Indians when 
on their fishing or hunting excursions, with fine shelter for their 
canoes, no matter which way the wind blew. When Richard 
Beasley, the first trader, built his store and cabin on its flank, 
they came oftener and in greater numbers to exchange their furs 
for the white man’s goods. 


During the war, these red allies were present in numbers 


in and about the camp. When Proctor was defeated at Malden ° 
and their leader, Tecumseh, killed, they came to Burlington 


Heights, looking for support and a new leader. 


After Beasley, came other settlers, fleeing from the boasted 
freedom of the revolted Colonies, building their log cabins on 
the south end of the ridge and in the valleys on each side—Hess, 
Vanevery, Kirkendall, Rousseaux, Mills, Hatt, Hamilton, and 
others. When these same revolted colonists, in their zeal to ex- 
tend the blessing of their freedom (and release from the grind- 
ing tyranny of Britain), to their benighted fellow-citizens who 
had fled to it, declared war, Burlington Heights became a refuge 
and rendezvous for these same victims and their families. 


It was the intention of Gov. Simcoe to make the Heights the 
site of the coming village, but Beasley claimed the land (now 
Dundurn Park), asking so high a price that the offer was can- 
celled, thus foreing the site to the centre at King and James 
streets. 


ay 
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This “Quebec of Ontario,’ as it has been justly called, 
from its commanding strategetic position, was early in our his- 
tory used for military purposes. Kingston and Burlington 
Heights were the two points the enemy were most anxious to 
capture, as they were the basis of the supplies of stores and 
munitious and the headquarters of the few men and ships Britain 
could spare. Here, also, came the militia men, when attacks 
threatened; here, also, came the sick and wounded, and no doubt 
some of the remains lately exposed by the gravel shovels are 
theirs, there being no stones or marks put up that survive; noth- 
ing but the note on the plan of the defences, simply the word 
‘Cemetery,’ and this is the spot we are trying to save from the 
maw of the steam shovel and power screen. 


The dead were not all among the defenders. Two, at least, 
were spies, and were tried by Court Martial and executed. No 
doubt there were prisoners, wounded perhaps, buried beside 
their foes. 


- The defences, it would seem, were not very formidable prior 
to the battle of Malden and the fall of Fort George. Then Vin- 
the militia of the district, the ‘‘Men of Gore,’’ to work, and 
threw up the earthwork across what is now the City Cemetery, 
from shore to shore, a second work. where the canal is now; a 
redoubt thrown up two hundred yards in front, another two hun- 
dred yards in front of that. A portion of this remains, with a 
cottage on it, the others, with the greater part of the main work, 
and the one at the canal, have been leveled down. 


From here, Col. Harvey and the seven hundred heroes of 
Stoney Creek marched to meet and check the enemy, bringing 
hack with them the two Generals, Winder and Chandler, as 
‘prisoners. Here, too, Fitzgibbon brought Boerstier and his men 
prisoners from the Beaver Dam, where Laura Secord earned 
immortal fame. Here, also, came General Proctor, General De 
Rottenburg, Admiral Yeo, Lieut. Bishopp, and others. From 
here, Brock issued his first call to the Men of Gore, and marched 
to the capture of Detroit. Here, many years later, the victims 
of cholera and ship fever found a resting piace. Over this ridge 
lay the Indian trail from the Peninsula to the Huron Country. 
(To-day the Toronto Highway follows it.) 


In 1859 the British Government handed it over to Canaaa 


About 1867 the Government (whether Dominion or Local if 
cannot say) made a survey of what remained, after the City had 
secured its Cemetery and parks, containing one hundred lo 
all but five of these were sold, mostly crown patents, only in a 
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few cases was a price recorded, the highest being $500 for a lot 
containing nearly three acres. T'wo of these, unsold, cover the 
old Military Cemetery. Many of these lots have changed hands, 
the price always advancing, not one remaining in its first owner’s 
name. 


In 1847 the southern portion was allotted the town for cem- 
etery purposes, divided between the Anglicans and the City. 


In 1892 the City acquired the church portion. 


In 1851 the first break was made in this ridge, when the 
canal was cut through by Desjardin and his Company. They 


believed that Dundas was bound to be the ultimate shipping 


point of the Province. This cut was spanned by a suspension 
bridge, which was wrecked by a gale and replaced by a wooden 
truss bridge, and this by the present steel bridge. 


Then in 1854-56 came the railway, cutting along its flanks, 
and through it to reach the West, crossing the canal with a swing 
bridge, where in 1857 the most terrible railway accident occurred, 
the train from Toronto breaking through the bridge and falling 
into the canal below, where seventy of the passengers were 
drowned. 


The Lower Road was built after this accident, at the instiga- 
tion of the Railway Company (as it gave it an exeuse to do away 
with the swing bridge over the canal) after a good deal of log- 
rolling and lobbying, the excuse being the alleged need of a 
shorter road to Waterdown. 


In view of these facts, T am sure the publie will endorse the 
eiforts made by this Society and the Veterans’ Association to 
preserve what little remains of this historic location. The Militia 
Department and the Historic Land Marks Association have ex- 
pressed approval of these efforts, so we trust shortly to see steps 
taken to that end, 


Cornelius Donovam 


PRINTER TEACHER EDUCATOR 


A Sketch of a Hamilton Man who Left his Impress upon Catholic 
Education in this City and Province. 


From the Cathedral Magazine. 


——_———_ 
ll 
—_—_ 


We give here a brief sketch of the life of the late Cornelius 
Donovan, Separate School Inspector, who did more for the Separ- 
ate Schools of Ontario, and particularly of Hamilton, than any 
other layman, and whose system of teaching, which included 
teaching the children how to teach themselves, produced most 
remarkable results. To this day his former pupils revere his 
memory, and thank him for an education that was thorough, 
both in heart and mind. When he died the Church lost a loyal 
son, whose faith turned to her as the needle to the pole, and a 
son who had the greatest reverence for ecclesiastical authority 
and for those in the religious life, whether the last-named was 
represented by a dignitary, a simple priest, or a lowly nun. In 
his death there was lost, too, an able friend of the Separate 
Schools, whose best and truest interests were ever near and dear 
to his heart. As an educationist he stood im the front rank. At 
different times he had been offered positions that were very ju- 
erative and desirable, but he refused them to remain at Separate 
School work, entirely out of the spirit of love and sacrifice for 
the cause of Catholic education. Success never turned his head, 
and for him the shout of applause had no charm. He lived his 
faith day by day, and he nourished the seeds of faith and father- 
land in the minds and hearts of the Catholic children of Ontario. 


His death brought many sincere tributes from the press. 
This sentence from the pen of Mr. Joseph Lewis. editor of the 
Hamilton ‘‘Herald,’’ then city editor of the Hamilton ‘‘Specta- 
tor,’’ might be said to be an epitaph: ‘‘The late Cornelius Dono- 
van was a man who led a singularly pure life,’ 


The story of Mr. Donovan’s life shows what a young man 
can accomplish by hard work. Unaided, and by sheer force ot 
ability, and at a time when a Catholic boy had not the opportuni- 
ties and advantages he has now, this truly great man lived his 
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busy life, a short one—47 years—but a life that contained the 
activities of a half a dozen lives. In these days, when so much 
predigested mental food is served up in the schools, a story of 
this kind is illuminating. ; 


Cornelius Donovan was a life-long resident of Hamilton, 
where he was born Oct. 16th, 1847, and died Jan. 15th, 1895. From 
his childhood he developed a taste for literary pursuits, and his 
success evidenced natural ability far above the average and an 
energy and determination sufficient to overcome all disadvantages 
with which he had to contend in acquiring, first, an education, 
and afterwards a position in life. He attended St. Patrick’s 
school until fifteen years of age, after’which he was apprenticed 
to the printing trade in the office of the ‘‘Times.’’ Prior to this 
he had for some time been a carrier boy in the employment of 
this paper. Altogether he spent twelve years in the ‘‘Times”’ 
establishment, during the last five of which he was foreman of 
the job department. Through all this period his leisure moments 
were devoted to private study, and, as subsequent events showed, 
he made good progress. In 1873 he left the ‘‘Times’’ office to 
take charge of St. Patrick’s school, having previously taken a 
first-class A certificate (provincial), for which he had prepared 
himself entirely without assistance. He remained at the head of 
St. Patrick’s until 1875, when he was appointed head master over 
all the Separate schools of the city. He continued in this position 
until 1883, when ill-health compelled him to resign. While en- 
gaged im teaching he had kept up his private reading, with the 
result that between 1877 and 1881 he passed the necessary ex- 
aminations at Toronto University and obtained the degrees of 
B.A. and M.A., graduating with honors. After withdrawing from 


teaching Mr. Donovan spent the winter of 1883-4 in Colorade,_ 


and on his return in April of the later year was appointed a 
Provincial Inspector of Separate Schools—-a position for which 
his practical experience as a teacher, his high literary attainments 
and his deep interest in the cause of education, rendered him 
eminently fitted, and the duties of which he discharged with 
great ability, as well as with decided advantage to the Separate 
school system of Ontario. “As Inspector he was distinguished for 
his untiring efforts to increase the efficiency of-the schools, and 
he enjoyed the fullest confidence of the elergy and the laity, as 
well as that of the Department of Hducation. 


At one time it appeared as if Mr. Donovan would turn his 
attention entirely to newspaper work. While at the printing 
business he acquired a knowledge of shorthand, and frequently 
acted in the capacity of reporter, while occasionally contributing 
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original articles to the local press. Before entering on the teach- 
ing profession he published for a year a monthly periodical called 
“M™he Lamp,’’ which was chiefly devoted to Catholic literature. 
Having an intense love for the land of his forefathers, he was in 
the habit of issuing on anniversary occasions, such as St. Patrick’s 
Day, special papers dealing with the history, traditions and cur- 
rent events in Ireland. Subsequently he published “The Harp, 
the contents of which consisted principally of literature of an 
Irish character, but this also he was compelled to abandon owing 
to ill-health. Four histories—Irish Sketches, Outlines of English 
History, Outlines of Canadian Mistory, and History of Napoleon 
I]].—are from his pen. His ‘‘Clancahil’’ letters to the Hamilton 
‘<M mes’’ attracted wide attention. In 1875 he visited Europe 
and spent three months in Ireland, assisting at the O’Connell 
centennial celebration. In the following year he travelled ex- 
tensively in the United States, visiting several of the battle 
grounds of the Civil War, and his descriptions of his experiences 
formed a series of highly interesting letters. 


_ Fle was also a linguist of no mean ability, having an intimate 
knowledge of French, German, Latin and Irish. In local affairs 
Mr. Donovan for years took considerable interest. He assisted 
in founding the Printers’ Union, of which he was president for 
a term, and in the old days he was president of the St. Patrick’s 
Society and leader of that society’s band for a considerable 
period. He was also secretary of the St. Vincent de Paul Society, 
a leading member of the Catholic Literary Society, and was presi- 
dent of the Trades Assembly during its existence in 1872. He 
also served for two years as alderman of St. Patrick’s Ward. 
_ Always taking an active share in the affairs of the Cathohe 
Church, he held for many years honorable positions in conneec- 
tion with St. Mary’s Cathedral. 


Although he had been in poor health for some time past, the 
news of the death, on Sunday, Dec. 29, 1918, of Alexander ©. 
Beasley, one of the city’s best known and most highly respected 
barristers, will come as a shock to the community in general. 
Mr. Beasley had been confined to his home for a few weeks only, 
although for many months past he had been seriously ill. Some 
time ago he expressed his intention of going to California for the 
winter, thinking to benefit his health, but the journey was de- 
layed, and his illness made it impossible. 


His many friends among the legal fraternity of this city 
will be grieved to hear of the passing of one whom they learned 
to value so highly for his integrity and attractive personality, 
which endeared him to all with whom he associated. 


Deceased was the son of the late City Clerk, Thomas Beasley, 
and Charlotte (Hill) Beasley, and was born in this city 59 years 
ago. He received his early education at the grammar school and 
later at the law school, graduating in 1884, when he was ealled 
to the bar. He was at one time in partnership with K. Furlong; 
later with S. F. Washington, K. C., and at the time of his death 
with his son, J. D. Beasley. ; 


Mr. Beasley was a member of the Church of St. Thomas, and 


was a generous contributor to all charitable and philanthropic: 


objects. He was a member of the Hamilton Club. 


The deceased gentleman took a keen interest in gardening 
and was an ardent flower lover, the beautiful and extensive gard- 
ens of his home being such as to attract countless visitors during 
the summer season. He was also an enthusiastic golfer. 


There are left to mourn his death his widow, who was Miss 
Davis, daughter of the late Joseph G. Davis, of the well-known 
firm of Moore & Davis; and two sons, James D. and Lieut. Thomas 
Beasley. 


THE BEASLEY FAMILY. 


The death of Alexander C. Beasley removes almost the last 
of the ancient Beasley family from the list of first settlers. It has 
always been a question of good-natured dispute as to which was 
the first white settler at the Head of the Lake, as Hamilton was 
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then called; Colonel Richard B. Beasley or Robert Land. 
Both of them came into-Canada at the close of the American war 
of 1776, because of their loyalty to the British government, and 
the Tories, as such men were called then, were much in disfavor, 
and suffered persecution. Alexander C. Beasley was a lineal 
descendant of Colonel R. B. Beasley, and as a matter to be left to 
future history, we will leave the story as to which was the first 
white settler, Beasley or Land. Colonel Beasley, early history 
tells us, was a fur trader, and came to the Head of the Lake, 
and lived among the Indians and the trappers in pursuit of this 
trading. The Colonel was the original owner of what is now 
known as Dundurn Park, and built part of the west wing of the 
eastle for a home. He made his home in Hamilton, and when he 
died he was buried in the graveyard of the Church of England 
Cathedral, on James street north, where his grave is pointed out 
to strangers as being the burial place of either the first or second 
white settler. 


Thomas ©. Beasley, the second City Clerk appointed in Ham- 
ilton, in the year 1854, who died a few years ago, was recognized 
as one of the most learned men in municipal corporation law in 
Canada, and was the father of Alexander C. Beasley. To recall 
the ancient City Clerk, a few items may be of *nterest. Thomas 
Beasley was a lover of music in his younger days, and a fine 
performer on the pipe organ and piano. Before and after he 
became City Clerk he freely gave his services as organist and 
choirmaster in the First Congregational Church, on the corner 
of Hughson and Cannon streets, and it was accorded to him that 
he had one of the best choirs in this celebrated musical city. A. 
C. Beasley’s wife and two sons, Jas. D. and fuieut. Thomas Beas- 
ley, survive him. One son, a student at Kingston Military Col- 
lege, was accidently drowned some years ago when out boat-sail- 
ing with a few student companions. Alexander C. Beasley was a 
eredit to the family name, and he leaves behind him a record 
of clean professional and business life. 


Mr. Beasley represented Ward 1 on the Board of Education, 
and was counted as an active and serviceable member.—Hamilton 
Spectator, Dec. 30, 1918. 
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